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or of your own, and that it will be one of these I think it 1650 without scruple." There can be no doubt of the sincerity of his pleading. Lucy Hutchinson admits that uhe laboured for it almost all the night with most earnest endeavours,"1 Mazarin's agent believed the same, and even the suspicious Ludlow confessed that Oliver "acted the part so to the life that I really thought him in earnest."2 Indeed there was every reason why he should be. Oliver's chief aim was to find a common ground of agreement between the presbyterians and his independents, to see royalism crushed in the north, and the Scottish people ranged alongside England in the making of a Christian polity. Fairfax was not a controversial figure and he had few enemies ; he liked the presbyterian form of worship and his wife and his secretary were presbyterians. To set Fairfax in command would be a gesture of conciliation, while with himself, the arch-independent, as general, it would look like war to the uttermost.

But Fairfax had come to the end of his tether. The reason he stood by was that a high probability was not sufficient ground to make war upon covenanted brethren, but to prevent trouble he gave his official grounds as " debilities both in body and mind occasioned by former actions and businesses." The truth was that he was altogether out of sympathy with the new current of events. He had opposed the king's execution, and he now shrank from its inevitable consequences: he loved too many of the things that had been broken, and in any case his was not the mind and temper that could rebuild out of fragments.3 Oliver was forced to accept that which he had never sought. On June 26 parliament decreed the advance on Scotland and appointed him

1  Hutchinson, II. 166.   Colonel Hutchinson was present.

2  Ludlow, I. 243.

3  The best tribute to Fairfax's loyalty and simplicity of character is in the lines of his son-in-law, the Duke of Buckingham, written after the Restoration:

" He never knew what envy was, nor hate ; His soul was filled with worth and honesty, And with another thing quite out of date, Called modesty."
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